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and in Ireland, added to the difficulties of the situation; but
the crisis passed, the Allied armada dispersed without accom-
plishing anything, and the only visible fruits of Spain's entry
into the war during this year were the close blockade of
Gibraltar and a series of small and indecisive operations in
Honduras.
The successes gained by the British in the South in the
previous year encouraged Clinton in the further prosecution of
the campaign with increased forces, and accordingly an expedi-
tion of ia,ooo men under his personal command landed in
February 1780 near Charleston and proceeded to invest that
city. After six weeks' siege it capitulated together with its
garrison of 5500 men ; whereupon Clinton, leaving Cornwallis
with 4000 men to complete the conquest of the Carolinas as
soon as the end of the hot weather rendered possible a resump-
tion of active operations, hurried back with the remainder of
his troops to New York, The task of his successor was no easy
one: guerilla bands under able and active partisan leaders
sprang up on every side of him; and a regular force of 3000
men under Gates was despatched by Washington to recover the
lost territory. This army Cornwallis, as soon as it came within
his reach, struck at and completely dispersed at the combat of
Camden; but the guerillas were not so easily dealt with, and
in the operations of the few weeks after Camden proved them-
selves capable of giving and receiving shrewd blows without
losing either activity or cohesion. Meanwhile in Greene, the
newly appointed commander of the revolutionary forces in the
South, Cornwallis was to find an adversary in every way
. worthy of his steel.
In the North the situation remained unchanged throughout
the year. Washington's army, destitute, half-starved and
mutinous, was in no condition to take advantage of Clinton's
temporary absence at Charleston, while French help proved
once more a broken reed. A squadron with 6000 troops arrived
during the summer at Rhode Island, which had been evacuated
by the British some months before, only to be blockaded there
by a superior British fleet.
In the West Indies, also, the position throughout 1780
remained one of stalemate. A French attack on St. Lucia was
successfully beaten off, but British weakness, first in troops and
then in ships, prevented any counter offensive. Meanwhile an
ambitious expedition, launched with the idea of cutting in two
the Spanish possessions in Central America by the occupation
of the isthmus of Nicaragua, had been compelled to retire with
its work half done owing to the great mortality caused by disease
among the troops, and the Spaniards in their turn besieged and